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The 
Secret 
Place 
Silent old 
pines, guarding 
hidden finds—if 
only of the mind? 
Battle on the 
frontier place, sunken 
graves of Cherokee braves? 
Crooked gardens of 
wildflowers, bearing 
fruits to be devoured? 
Quiet, bubbling little 
springs, nurturing 
creatures now unseen? 
Hurriedly hiking, 
then slowing the pace, 
Suddenly you’ve found 
the 
secret 
place. 
by Cynthia C. Edwards 


Foreword 


This year’s theme “Discovery,” is a characteristic incarnate in mankind. We have an incessant desire, 
perhaps even a duty, to learn. 


The college campus is, in many ways, an unexplored personal frontier. Students tread previously 
uncharted territory and claim some for themselves. 


College represents one’s greatest adventure: making the voyage from youth to maturity. Non-traditional 
students, as well, rediscover themselves when they return to school. 


Spring 1993 marks the eighth edition of the 7/C Touchstone, but every year, our talented staff and 
contributors, to whom we owe this magazine, plant new flags of discovery. 


We hope you enjoy the 1992-93 Touchstone. 
Jeremy Coe, Editor 


TJC Touchstone is a member of Texas Community College Press Association and Texas Intercollegiate Press Association. 
TIPA named “Passages,” the 1992 edition, second in layout and design and fourth best overall literary magazine among Texas 
junior and senior colleges of similar enrollment. 


1991 “Carpe Diem” 
1990 “Sunlight and Shadows,’ honorable mention, magazine sweepstakes and overall magazine excellence, TCCJA 


1989 “Prospect and Retrospect,” best overall, TIPA honorable mention, magazine sweepstakes, TCCJA second place, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Columbia University, New York 


1988 “Dreams and Nightmares,’ best magazine, Southwest Region, Community College Humanities Association, best 
overall, TIPA, third place, typography, layout and design, TJCCJA 


1987 “Sunrise, Sunset,” second place, overall literary magazine, TIPA, honorable mention, layout and design, TCCJA 
1986 “Nostalgia and Now,’ first place, layout and design, TCCPA (now TCCJA) and TIPA 
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TJC Touchstone, Volume 8 
Tyler Junior College 
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About the title: 

A distinctive streak left on a black 
touchstone when rubbed with genuine 
silver or gold was a foolproof test which 
allowed ancient civilizations to trust 
using coins in trade. We trust that you, 
too, will find genuine distinctive 
elements of value in the 7/C Touchstone. 

Carolyn Hendon 
March 1986 


Vs This edition of 77/C Touchstone 
is printed on recycled paper. 
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Sarah was so lonely. 

Sure, she was surrounded by a 
loving family, friends, acquaintances. 
She wasn’t lonely, like a deserted- 
island lonely, a haven’t-seen-anyone- 
in-a-year lonely. But she was lonely. 

Sarah was lonely, the kind that 
tunes out everyone else, no matter 
how many there are around, and 
gnaws at your insides. It leaves a pit, 
not in your stomach, but in your 
heart, an empty chasm that yawns to 
be filled. 

Sarah wanted attention. 

She tried everything to get 
attention. Oh, sure, she got it, too. She 
was beautiful, intelligent, talented, 
she really didn’t even have to work 
as hard as she thought she did. 

But attention doesn’t satisfy 
loneliness. Loneliness, like a starving 
beast inside her, only cried for more 
and more attention. The more she 
would feed it, the more it would ask 








A Portrait of Loneliness 
by Teresa Ann Barecky 


Shadows dancing in time. 
Nameless faces alone in the crowd. 


Faint glimpses of yesterday peer into tomorrow. 


Transitory emotions rock the soul. 
The age of innocence is forever lost. 


Eternal possibilities lie dormant within the mind. 


Hope and disillusionment abound. 


Consuming darkness permeates the soul. 
Yesterday’s hopes become tomorrow’s disregarded dreams. 


Somber feelings infest the spirit. 


Disdain abounds with hollow thoughts of tomorrow. 
Destiny seems inescapable, as prominence turns into obscurity. 


Sarah 
by Jeremy D. Coe 


for. It was insatiable. 

Sarah wanted understanding. 
Sarah was still lonely, for under- 
standing is what really fills that void. 

And nobody understood her. The 
thought of going through life 
misunderstood, misinterpreted and 
misjudged preyed on her. She could 
never have peace thinking that she 
had to fight everything alone, 
thinking that none felt as she did or, 
truly, for her. 

At night, she clutched the sheets, 
and had nightmares. She saw an old 
woman, with whitened hair and a 
bent back and still alone. 

What did she ask? Just a little love, 
an understanding ear and a memory 
of her when she was gone. That 
wasn't too much, was it? Just some 
flowers at her grave and a few loyal 
friends to say, “Sarah was one of the 
finest people I've ever known. I will 
miss her.” 


She wanted to cry, thinking of 
how sad it must be for that elderly 
woman, with no one at her funeral. 
She heard, in those awful dreams, 
the funeral home director whisper 
to his questioning apprentice, “Poor 
lady. Kept to herself, didn’t have 
many friends.” 

And then she would wake up. 

Sarah needed. love. 

But sadly, the more she tried to be 
understood, the more she strove for 
attention, the more misjudged she 
was. She became someone that she 
wasn't, trying to get attention, and 
that, of course, brought more 
misunderstanding. 

So basically, Sarah was still lonely. 

But Sarah had faith; a weak faith, 
to be sure, but faith nonetheless, that 
someday, somebody would under- 
stand her. She knew that some- 
where, somehow, someone would 
find her and _ kill the beast and 











rescue her and love her forever. 

So God answered her prayers one 
day, and her prince, though not 
storybook-charming, was under- 
standing. 

Sarah was infatuated and was so 
happy. 

She had almost exploded, all her 
life, being misunderstood and 
misjudged and not loved. And 
though it was hard to let go of the 
things she had locked away in those 
dark, protected recesses of her heart, 
she slowly began to reveal them. 

And she was understood. 

It was so nice to be able to talk 
with someone who shared her 
thoughts and feelings and desires 
and dreams. Someone who under- 
stood her whims and quirks and 
fetishes. It was so nice to get atten- 
tion without trying for it, and to be 
liked for who she was, and not who 
she tried to be. 

Sarah was happy. 

Ecstatic, rather. Overjoyed. 
Exhilarated. She was slowly falling, 
as were the walls she had built 
around her feelings. Of course, it 
was painful in a way, like when 
you've been in the dark a long time 
and suddenly all the lights come on 
and sting your eyes and blind them. 

And she still jealously guarded her 
feelings. Though she did not enjoy 
feeling lonely or misunderstood, it 
was still hard to admit that her old 
self could’ve been mistaken. She felt 
the way you do when you know 
youre wrong, but you won't admit it 
to anyone, for any reason, because if 
you stubbornly hold to that thought, 
maybe you can make it right. 

But she did let down the walls, 
because she knew, in the darkest 
corners of the subconscious, that it 
was better to be understood than be 
right. 

She felt that she could go on this 
way forever... 

And then something strange 
happened. One day, she realized 
something startling. 

Sarah was in love. Not just in like, 
but in love. That’s the point where 
you stop feeling for someone 
because they make you feel good, or 


caring about someone as long as 
they care about you, but where you 
love that person whether or not 
they love you back. It’s where you 
know that the other person is really 
more important than yourself or at 
least as important. 

Sarah was so scared. 

She couldn’t help this feeling. It 
was just kind of natural to her and 
she had no control over it. She didn’t 
decide to do it, or set a date or pick a 
time, she just realized. It was an 
epiphany, a blinding moment of 
insight and of personal discovery. 

And it scared her. 

Because Sarah was the kind of 
person who guarded her feelings. 
This was rather reckless, she 
thought, that she was opening 
herself up. It was weak of her, for 
someone who didn’t let others see 
her cry. It was weak and it was 
stupid. 

What if that someone she loved 
ever stopped loving her? What 
would happen then? No one would 
ever understand her and she would 
live her life, once again, lonely and 
misunderstood. 

Not only lonely, but also rejected. 

Being misunderstood made her 
feel unloved, but if she were ever 
rejected, then she couldn’t love 
herself. 

And the chasm opened. 

Sarah knew what she must do. 
She could never love! That would be 
too dangerous. Rather be safe than 
sorry. Walk the straight and narrow. 
Don’t take any chances. 

She must not love, because that 
would put her risk. And if she were 
not understood, at least it would not 
be rejection. Because if someone 
rejected the fake Sarah, then at least 
that would be better than their 
rejection of the real Sarah. 

So.she broke the prince’s heart. 
And she went on her lonely way. 

Years later, her hair whitened and 
her posture slumped, she recalled 
her life. A safe life, a life not lacking 
material goods, a guarded life. 

She thought defiantly that she had 
never been rejected. She had fooled 
the world. 





And she had been so lonely. 

She hadn't been lonely, like a 
deserted-island lonely, a haven’t- 
seen-anyone-in-a-year lonely. But she 
had been lonely. 

Sarah had been lonely, the kind 
that tunes out everyone else, no 
matter how many there are around, 
and gnaws at your insides. It left a 
pit, not in her stomach, but in her 
heart, an empty chasm that had 
yawned, to no avail, to be filled. 

She had not had any attention, 
but she had not asked for it either. 
She had not been understood or 
loved. but she had never been 
rejected. 

As her life dwindled away, Sarah 
realized something startling. She 
didn’t know why or how she had 
come to this conclusion, but it was 
undeniably true to her. 

She couldn't help this feeling. It 
was just kind of natural to her and 
she had no control over it. She didn’t 
decide to feel it or set a date or pick 
a time, she just realized. It was an 
epiphany, a blinding moment of 
insight and of personal discovery. 

And it saddened her. 

Not just saddened, like I-lost-my- 
dog saddened, or I miss-my-mother 
saddened, but the kind of sad that is 
so heavy that you can’t even grasp 
the full magnitude. 

She wanted to cry, but tears alone 
were not a proper expression of 
what she was feeling. Despair, 
anguish, sorrow—none of these 
words fit the breadth and weight of 
her sadness. 

Some sadness has a consolation, a 
way to at least ease the pain, but this 
was beyond help and beyond hope. 

The day of her funeral, a few 
people mourned her death. A friend 
from college, an acquaintance from 
work and a neighbor. And the 
prince of long ago, the understand- 
ing ear now nearly deaf, stood in the 
back as a single tear rolled down his 
cheek. 

“My dear,” he whispered, “’tis 
better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all.” 























On e L Ost Somewhere between euphoria and despair 
One lost woman lies awake 
W ] oman With treacherous and lonely tears. 
. The sun has risen once again 
by Shirley A. P. uckett Strangely dull against a purple haze 


This day rolling over her indulgent sin. 





Where is God when night turns into day? 
In his holy temple watching; 
Making notes for judgment? 

Or listening to one woman pray? 


Creator of all things, 

From whom all goodness comes, 
Will her soul perish 

Like the unseeking arrogant ones? 


Somewhere between the darkness and the light 
One lost woman offers up her pain 
Her gift accepted 
White pillow damp and stained. 


Somewhere between doubt and blind faith 
One woman’s empty heart fills 


With God's loving peace and might 
The strength to bear other lonely nights. 


Dearest Charlene 
by Rusty W. Mitchum 


“You got a letter and it weren't the light fixture and pulled. As the He was a big man, well over six 
signed.” light pushed the dark under her bed __ feet. He stood there looking at her, 
“Oh, you opened it, huh?” she heard her sister yell from the rubbing his day-old stubble with his 
“Well, you don’t ever show me front room, big, calloused hands. He wore old 
none of ‘em.” “Wait'll Pa gits home, Miss Snot!” bib overalls with only one of the 
“That’s because they’re addressed She looked in the mirror at the galluses fastened. In the pencil 
to me.” same face she had seen that morning. pocket of the bib stuck his old 
“Well, nobody ought to write As she stared deeply into the corncob pipe, brown and smooth 
nothin’ they don’t want nobody to reflection of her own eyes, she from years of use. 
Scen removed the velvet ribbon from her “Can't you knock?” she asked. 
‘Tm going to my room andIdon’t hair. The front door slammed and she “Charlene, what’s the matter with 
want to be disturbed.” heard two voices mumbling in the you, gal! Mary ’lizabeth told me 
“Well, ’m sorry, Miss Uppity!” front room. She tensed as she felt the whatyou said to her.” 
She closed the door to her room footsteps move toward her room. “She opened my letter.” 
firmly and grabbed the bottle The door swung open and silhou- “Yea, she told me. She said it had 


opener that hung from the string on _etted in the doorway was her father. some purdy powerful stuff writ in it. 
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by Lena Exum 
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STUDENT by Charline Wallis 
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Soft green shadows gray 
Oak tree little hard apples 
Oh songbird blue day 


Blazing sunshine glare 
Lazy blowflies tumble bugs 
Iridescent wings 


Fresh cut windrowed hay 
Pomegranates scuppernongs pears 
Pre-autumn palate 


Snowflake sharp in eye 
Ice cooled tear warm memory 
Snows of yesteryear 





Who is it that keeps writin’ you but 
don’t never sign his name?” 

“Its nobody.” 

“That’s for sure. Why can’t you 
find you a man that'll marry you or 
at least take you out or come see 
you? At least Mary ‘lizabeth got 
fellers. Hell, she’s been married twice. 
You can't even find one.” 

“IT got one.” 

“Yea, a ghost. Don’t even sign his 
name.” 

“Just leave me alone.” 

‘Td take a strap to you ifn you 
weren't too old. Hell, your ma had — 
done had six kids by the time she 
was your age.” 

She didn’t say anything. She just 
stared at him, letting the silence hang 
there. 

“Humph!” he said and left. 

She stared at the space where he 
had stood. After a minute she turned 
back toward the mirror. She looked 
hard at herself. She fingered the 
bottle of hair dye on the dresser. 
“Not tonight,” she thought. 

She opened the bottom drawer of 
the dresser and pulled out some 
writing paper. She settled on her bed 
and began to write. 

“My Dearest Charlene,” 

She stopped and looked up. 

“Maybe I will sign a name to it 
this time,” she thought. 














Through A Child’s Eyes 


She was very old, and her back 
was stooped from the labor of her 
years. She always wore long dresses 
that were either a drab gray or plain 
black. When the sun was hot, she 
sometimes wore an old-fashioned 
bonnet. She had a long crooked 
nose, and her hands were gnarled 
and leathery. I was only four years 
old, but I remember her vividly. You 
see—I knew something about her that 
no one else knew. She was a witch! 

The first time I saw her was from 
the window of our second-story 
apartment which overlooked her 
back yard. She lived in a neat white 
cottage. Trellises flanking the door 
were entwined with gorgeous 
purple morning-glories. In one 
corner of the yard was the neatest 
little gazebo which I personally 
thought would make a grand 
playhouse. A scrawny old black cat 
hung around the place most of the 
time. What really caught my eye, 
though, was the fantastic vegetable 
garden she tended each spring. 
There were rows of corn, cabbage, 
tomatoes, potatoes and squash 
almost as big as I was, 

As the spring days grew warmer, I 
was allowed to play in the back 
yard in the afternoons. I became 
fascinated with watching the old 
woman while she worked the small 
garden with a long-handled hoe. I 
thought I was being very careful not 
to be caught spying on her, 

One afternoon, though, while I 
was engrossed with my paper dolls, 
I heard someone say “Hello.” I 
looked up and there she was, only 
inches away, leaning on the hoe 
handle. “I see you have taken an 
interest in my garden. Would you 
like to take a closer look?” she asked. 
I decided she was not so frightening 
as long as we were in the open, in 
broad daylight, so I agreed. 

The warm spring days passed as 
summer took possession. I spent an 
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by Hazel Murphy 


increasing amount of my afternoon 
playtime hours visiting with the old 
woman in her garden. I even learned 
how to pull weeds. She very 
patiently showed me which were 
the weeds and which were veg- 
etables. One very warm day, she 
asked me if I would like to join her 
in the house for a glass of lemonade. 
I very politely, but emphatically, 
declined. I was so relieved when she 
did not insist, for | knew that she 
was really a witch who might bake 
me in the oven, like Hansel and 
Gretel, if I went inside. 
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I never told anyone about my 
beliefs concerning the old woman 
until a few years ago when my Dad 
was in town for a visit. When I 
related the tale, he roared with 
laughter. He was amazed that I even 
remembered her, much less with 
such detail. He did agree that she 
had certainly looked the part. With 
the wisdom of my years, I discoy- 
ered that she was just a kind, lonely 
old woman, who enjoyed the 
company of a small child. I wonder 
if she ever noticed that I never went 
inside her house? 
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Voyage into Limbo 
by Merrill O. Cantrell 


Rainbow colors covered my 
bedroom like a canopy. Suddenly 
they were swirling and boiling into a 
giant vortex right over my head. As 

-the colors tumbled and mixed they 
became a white light with only little 
comet-tails of color extending out to 
the edges of the great eddy of 
electric-like current. 

Then my mind began to register 
more normally. I was still in my bed, 
between the soft blue sheets, 
covered by the black, blue and red 
afghan my mother had made by 
hand. The colors were gone, but as I 
looked up, I was looking through 
the ceiling as if it were a giant 
window. 

I saw the skeleton of the house, 
the rafters, wires and pipes, but 
these did not interest me. What I 
saw was far outside, the sky, the 
clouds, the hills behind the house, a 
solitary vulture circling, ever circling 
in search of prey. 

Rolling to my left side, I found I 
could see through the wall as clearly 
as through the ceiling. Outside this 
wall was a giant oak tree and a fair 
sized duck pond. 

These were special showpieces 
from the family room downstairs. I 
never understood why there was no 
window to see them from my room. 

I often wondered why all the 
leaves on an oak tree turned brown 
in the fall, but only about half fell 
off. When I saw the little creatures 
with their paint buckets it began to 
make sense. Tiny, almost translucent 
creatures, their basic color pink with 
overtones of brown, six to twelve 
inches tall, ran up and down the 
limbs daubing light green paint on 
the brown leaves. 

The little fellows wore pointed 
hats and shoes with curly toes. I 


wondered if I were actually seeing 
this or if the stereotype of elves and 
sprites were influencing my imagina- 
tion. | watched for an hour and 
finally decided they were real. Then 
the whirlwind came. 

Spinning up past the lake, a small 
dust devil meandered around, then 
came through the yard and under 
the tree. Darting in, around, before, 
and behind this phenomenon were 
hundreds of little air sprites. Very 
similar to the ones in the tree except 
their basic color was white with 
overtones of blue, they flew through 
the air with frightening speed and 
apparently no means of locomotion, 
such as wings or propellers. 

A great cloud came up and 
literally thousands of these air sprites 
appeared everywhere, around the 
house trying to get in the windows. 
They were shaking the limbs of the 
trees, where the tree sprites had put 
away their buckets and were clinging 
to the limbs with tenacity. They 
seemed to have no fear of the air 
sprites, occasionally reaching out to 
punch at one that flew by too close. 

The sea sprites in the lake, light 
green with overtones of dark green, 
were more aggressive than the little 
tree sprites. When the air sprites 
would swoop low to stir up white- 
caps, a sea sprite would reach up, 
grab one, and pull him under the 
water. Sometimes other air sprites 
would try to help the one that was 
caught, try to lift him from the 
water, but generally they would find 
two more sea sprites hanging on the 
legs of the one they were trying to 
lift. The heavier weight of the sea 
sprites plus the surface tension of 
the water gave the sea sprites all the 
advantage they needed. 

I turned at the sound of the door 


opening ...a tingle passed through 
my body, like the feeling when a 
hand or foot goes to sleep, then... 
the walls were solid again and my 
voyage into this parallel world 
around us abruptly ended. 

A door had opened momentarily 
into a place where every moment 
was a poem of graceful motion, 


_matchless color and masterful music. 


Enthralled at the purity of the color 
and sound, still breathing heavily 
and excited from watching these 
miniature battles, 1 must have looked 
bad, for my mother’s bright smile 
faded as she came into the room. 

She came with a big medicine 
bottle, thermometer and spoon. 

“You have a 104 degree fever 
young man. Swallow this down and 
get back under the cover.” 

“But mom, I’ve got to go to school 
today.” 

“There'll be no school for you 
today.” 

“Aw, gee, Mom, I’ve got a big math 
test and my theme in English is due. 
No one will believe I missed all that 
just for a little old fever.” 

“No problem, son. Ill deliver your 
English paper and get your home- 
work assignments. I expect Mr. 
Wheat will even let me bring your 
test home if I promise to proctor it. 
Now you don’t have a thing to 
worry about. Just rest.” 

I realized Mom had been a teacher 
too long to fall for that “I really want 
to go to school routine.” She knew 
all the cons even before I thought of 
them, but I just couldn't let it go at 
that. I took one passing shot. 

“Mom, you're the greatest!” 

Mom smiled and pecked my 
forehead with a cool lip. I closed my 
eyes and daydreamed about that 
strange voyage into limbo. 






































“Missy! Where are you, Missy?” I 
yelled. 

“What could have happened to 
her? Weren’t you watching her? I 
knew something like this would 
happen,” my wife said. 

“But she wanted to go hiking.” I 
explained. “She can’t be far.” 

“She could be hurt, and in her 
condition. Oh, find her, please find 
her.” she cried. 

“Don’t worry, Hon, she’s a trooper. 
She was right behind us. You stay here 
and Til go back and find her,” I said. 

My wife sat down on a fallen log 
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Ham 
by Rusty W. Mitchum 


and looked up at me. “Just find her,” 
she pleaded. 

I trotted back down the trail and 
started to call for Missy when I 
heard something. I listened and 
heard my little girl talking. She 
sounded as if she were talking to 
someone. I walked toward the 
sound of her voice. It was off the 
trail a ways. 

“Whatcha gonna do with that 
dead bunny?” she said. 

I couldn’t see who she was 
talking to. 

“What's the matter, can’t you hear 


ART FOUND by Lisa Camp 


me?” she asked. 

“I heered ya!” he growled. 

I then saw who she was talking to 
and I became weak in the knees. 
About fifteen feet in front of Missy 
was a dirty looking man squatting 
on the ground pulling the skin off a 
swamp rabbit with his bare hands. 

He stood up and walked over to 
my little girl and looked down at 
her. He was about six feet tall, not 
really skinny but sort of raw bone 
looking, There was not an ounce of 
fat on his body. He had on a greasy 
deerskin shirt with a pair of faded 








old blue jeans tucked into some oil- 
tanned boots that looked as if they 
had been dragged behind a 
newlywed’s car. 

“I said what’cha gonna do with 
that bunny?” she demanded. 

“Eat it. What's it to ya,” he replied. 

I was torn between running for 
help and rushing in to grab Missy 
and running. For some unknown 
reason I stood fast. 

“Why’re you gonna eat it?” she 
asked. 

“Who are you little boy?” he 
grumbled. 

“’m not a boy!” she stated. “I'm a 
girl and my name is Missy and I'm 
gonna be five years old tomorrow.” 

The man reached over and pulled 
the baseball cap off her head. Her 
shiney little bald head made him 
take a step back. 

“Hey!” said Missy, “You give me 
that back.” 

“What happened to your hair?” he 
asked, 

“I been sick and been in the 
hospital and it fell out. But it’s gonna 
grow back.” she answered. 

“Whar you from, little girl?” the 
grizzled man asked. 

“My mommy and daddy and me 
are camping out in the state park for 
my birthday. This is the first time I 
ever been camping. You ever been 
camping?” she ask. 

“Hmpf,” was all he said. 

“You out here all by yourself?” he 
asked. 

“Well, 1 was with my mommy 
and daddy and we was hiking. 
That’s walking with a big stick in 
your hand, but I don’t have a stick.” 

“I know what hiking is,” he 
growled. 

“Well. I saw a squirrel like the one 
I fed at the park and I went to see 
where he was going and he ran 
away and now I think Mommy and 
Daddy are lost. You sure are dirty. 
Don’t you ever take a bath? I have to 
take a bath everyday. And you need 
to shave. You gots little whiskers all 
on your face. What’s your name?” 
she rattled on. 

“You ask to many questions little 
girl.” 


“Don’t you have a name?” Missy 
questioned, 

“Course I got a name, everybody’s 
got a name,” he said. 

“Well, what is it?” she insisted. 

“They call me Ham,” he said. 

“Ham?” That’s a silly name. “Why 
would your mommy and daddy 
name you that?” she asked. 

“They didn’t. They named me 
Hershel,” he said in a shamed voice. 
“Hershel. That’s a fine name. I'll 

call you Hershel,” she said. 

About then I came to my senses 
and stepped out. 

“Missy. Your mother and I were 
worried about you,” I said. 

The man named Ham turned 
slowly and looked at me. I tried not 
to look scared but I was shaking. 
This was the first time I had seen his 
face. He had about a weeks growth 
of beard on a dark, tanned face with 
two slits from behind which peered 
two piercing green eyes. Those eyes 
bore though mine as if he were 
looking at the inside of the back of 
my head. 

“You ought to keep a better eye 
on your young’un, mister,” he said. 
“Sump’um could happen to her.” 

I then saw the carcass of the 
rabbit clutched in his hand. I swal- 
lowed hard. 

“Come on, Honey, let’s go,” I said, 
not taking my eyes off Ham. 

“Daddy, this is Hershel, my friend,” 
she said unconcerned. 

“That’s nice, Sugar, now let’s go,” I 
said. 

“Hershel, I’m having a birthday 
party at the picnic tables tomorrow. 
Would you like to come?” Missy 
asked. 

“Hmpf,” he replied. 

“Well, I want you to come. It’s at 
two o'clock and you gots to bring a 
present.” she said. 

“Come on, let’s go,” I urged. 

Missy started walking toward me 
then stopped and turned to face 
Ham. 

“And you take a bath. You don’t 
smell too good. OK?” she said. 

Ham didn’t say a word and 
watched us go. 

We made our way back to where 








I had left my wife. I debated on 
whether to tell her what happened, 
but Missy made the choice for me 
by telling her everything. 

“Missy, you know you're not 
supposed to talk to strangers, and 
your not supposed to get excited or 
get out of our sight or, or...” Then 
my wife started sobbing. 

“Don’t cry, Mommy. I didn’t mean 
to make you cry,” Missy said. 

I hugged my wife. 

“Let’s get back to camp,” I said. 
“But not the way we came.” 

I didn’t sleep much that night. The 
next morning I took a walk down to 
the ranger’s station to ask the ranger 
if he knew the man called Ham. 

“So Ham’s back, huh?” he said. 

“Then you know him?” I asked. 

“Oh yeah, I know him,” he said. 
He walked over to the window and 
looked out. 

“About 10 years ago I was a 
Deputy Sheriff. We had to go up in 
those mountains there and arrest 
him. It took four of us to bring him 
down. Between the four of us there 
was three broken bones, one 
cracked rib and a few loose teeth.” 

“Arrested him?” I asked “What for?” 

“He killed a man. Killed him with 
his bare hands.” He turned around. 

“The man he killed deserved what 
he got, but the courts gave Ham 20 
years for manslaughter. I had heard 
he got out on good behavior a while 
back, but I didn’t think he would 
show up back here. I'll go up this 
afternoon and see if I can find him. 
If I do, ll see if I can convince him . 
to move on, if that will make you | 
feel better. Oh yeah,” he added. “Tell | 
Missy I'll be at her birthday party 
along with the rest of the staff. She’s 
quite a little lady. Is she all right 
now?” 

“We hope so. Thanks for asking.” I | 
said. “It’s kind of early to tell. This 
camping out was her idea. That’s 
what she wanted to do for her 
birthday. The doctor said it would 
do her good. Convincing my wife 
was the hard part.” 

“Well, we're glad you convinced 
her. That Missy’s something,” he 
added. 
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As | left the station, I decided not 
to tell my wife about Ham. It would 
only upset her more. 

I had never seen so many people 
at a birthday party in my life. Every 
picnic table was full of people and 
presents. It seemed that Missy had 
invited every camper in the park 
and they had all showed up. The 
staff at park provided enough cake 
for all and everyone seemed to be 
having a good time, except Missy. 
She kept looking for Ham. 

I saw Bill, the Ranger I had 
spoken to that morning and went 
over to talk with him. 

“Great party!” he exclaimed. “Is 
Missy OK? She doesn’t seem to be 
her happy-go-lucky self.” 

“She invited Ham to her party and 
expected him to come.” I explained. 

“Ha, that will be the day.” Bill 
laughed. “He didn’t have anything to 
do with anybody back ten years ago. 
A regular hermit that Ham. By the 
way, I couldn't find a trace of him. I 
figure he cleared out after that 
episode yesterday.” 





Suddenly Bill’s face lost all of its 
color. His mouth gaped open and he 
was staring past me. 

“Oh my Lord,” he said. 

I turned to see what he was 
looking at. Out of the edge of the 
woods was walking Ham. He was 
clean shaven with a few fresh cuts 
on his face. He was wearing an old 
wool suit that was obviously too 
small for him and his hands stuck 
way out from the end of his sleeves. 
The shirt he had on was once white, 
but now was yellowed. His hair was 
plastered down on his head. He had 
a necktie on, although he could not 
fasten the top button on the shirt. In 
his hand he had something on 
which a ribbon was tied. 

Missy turned to see what we 
were looking at. 

*Hershell” She screamed as she 
started running to him. 

I looked at my wife and she 
looked horrified. I grabbed her just 
as she was going to run after Missy. 

“Leave her alone,” I said. “She'll be 
all right.” 


Missy ran up to Ham and grabbed 
his huge hand. Her tiny hand could 
just barely reach around one of his 
fingers. 

“I made you a hiking stick,” said 
Ham, handing her a small hand 
carved stick. 

“It's a wonderful stick,” said Missy. 
“Come on, Hershel. | want you to 
meet everybody.” 

I have never seen someone look 
so uncomfortable as Ham did at that 
moment. 

As Missy introduced Ham around 
I looked at Bill. His eyes were a little 
watery. 

“Do you think it would be OK if 
you just let Ham alone?” I asked. 

He rubbed the corner of his eye 
and said, “Heck, I don’t see why not.” 

About then Missy came up to Bill, 
still dragging poor old Ham. 

“Ranger Bill, this is my friend 
Hershel,” she said. 

Ham mumbled, “We've met.” 

Bill rubbed his rib cage and 
grinned, “Hershel, huh?” 

“Hmpf.” Ham growled. 








UNTITLED by Jed Turman 











Hand in Hand 
by Shirley A. Puckett 


No voice 
When all around 
Voices 
Pound and pound and pound 
Siblings, teachers, parents too 
Demand, destroy, demarcate you 
Child 
One meek creature 
Children 
In numbers strong 
Unite 
Take his hand and her hand too 
Overpower the needling throng 
No limits 
Not even the sky 
Your own imaginings 
Invincible to the blows 
And in time 
Let it go 
Let your hearts heal 
From wicked wounds 
Achieve that which is in you 
Discover 





Generations of Noise 
by Phila Partin-Hay 


Her verbal abuse sings in all the air around me. 

On a quiet, peaceful evening she screeches through 
the atmosphere to taunt me, though she is miles away. 
Her thunderous sermons never venture 

far from my ever-wincing ears. 

I'm dancing as fast as I can; still I hear her. 


Her mocking mumbles follow me home 

from a day at work or a night on the town. 

Her disapproval pierces my psyche at the movies, 
even over the Dolby sound. 

I'm living as fast as I can; still I hear her. 


And everything her great-grandmother 
never said to her grandmother 

who never said to her mother 

who never said to her, 

is now not being said to me, 





Loud and clear. PORTRAITS OF LONELINESS by Teresa Ann Barecky 
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ISaw You Seeing Me 


I saw your reflection in the dirty 
window of the Metro my first night 
in St. Petersburg—my first night in 
your country It is late; you look tired 
even though you are very young. I 
study your clothes: plain, out-of-style 
but neat, clean. Your pretty blond 
hair is held close to your head in a 
severe style. And, then I notice the 
small bouquet of daffodils in your 
hand. Such a contrast to the drab 
environment in this mass transit 
system deep underground. 

I keep my eye on your reflection 
as we speed along, both of us 
gripping rails because there are no 
seats for us. We are only a few feet 
apart but separated by several people 
so I cannot look at you directly. 

I speculate about your life. Are 
you coming home from work? Is 
your home one of the thousands of 
small, nondescript apartments 
throughout the city? Do you live 
with your parents, grandparents, and 
possibly nieces and nephews? Do 
you long for a room of your own, 
pretty clothes, a stereo? Why did 
you take time at the end of a long 
day and money out of a meager 
income to buy flowers? 
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by Emogene W. King 


As I study your pretty face, we 
make eye contact. We unashamedly 
stare at each other for several 
minutes. You are as curious about 
me as Iam about you. By unspoken 
agreement, we do not exchange the 
obligatory smile—our communica- 
tion is on a different level. You 
know Iam an American; we stand 
out as such in this crowd. Do you 
wonder about where and how I 
live? Do you have a desire to see my 
country as I did yours? 

The train comes to a stop and you 
exit. Your thin body and very worn 
shoes are visible for a short time 
before you disappear into the 
crowd. I want to run after you and 
ask you sO many questions. Do you 
have a boyfriend? Are the sweeping 
changes going on in your country 
making life better for you? 

Your grandmother never saw an 
American. My mother died without 
knowing your country is open to 
travel. But our world is getting 
smaller. I can be home—half way 
around the world—in less than 24 
hours. You and my children must 
communicate. Not talk necessarily, 
but understand, respect and learn 


Through Your 
Eyes 


by Marquette 
M. Maresh 


from one another. 

Your country is in transition, this 
is nothing new to its very long 
history. Some of the changes are 
good. The churches of your ances- 
tors have been given back to you. 
But your wages buy even less of the 
sparse food supply than they did 
one year ago. We have been told 
that a democracy and a market 
economy will fix what is wrong in 
your country. But should we 
outsiders try to fix it? Your roots go 
back more than 10 centuries—I 
should try to change them over- | 
night? | 

Would you like to live as I do? I | 
have a better home, my own car and | 
dozens of consumer goods you have | 
never seen. But I do not buy flowers | 
on the way home from work. I say I 
do not have time for such things, a 
traditional American rationalization. 

Maybe it explains the many differ- 
ences in our culture. Your Slavic soul 
is expressed in those flowers and I 
hope the next ten centuries will not 
change it. But I will never be quite 
the same, young Russian girl, 
because I saw you seeing me. 


you tell me to look at the world 
through your eyes 
but how can | do that when they 
are closed 
shut tightly against the truth that is 
staring you in the face 


rather 
look at the world through my eyes 
and see it all for the first time 
discover the true meaning of life. 











FALLEN TREE by George Fields 


The Best of Friends 


When I moved to Centerville in 
1975, I didn’t have anyone to play 
with. But my mother pointed out to 
me the best playmate I’ve ever had, 
a sassafras tree. From my first 
acquaintance I realized that we 
would become the best of friends, 
and indeed we did. It became my 
secret haven and I sought it out 
constantly. We shared all sorts of 
adventures. Its winding limbs were a 
treasure chest of fun. I could climb 
them as high as I wanted and look 
down on the miniscule world below 
me. At the base of my friend, I 


by Marquette M. Maresh 


placed several large rocks and these 
became the furniture of my play- 
house. On one of the limbs I an- 
chored a sturdy rope to swing on, 
and the sassafras tree soon evolved 
into my own fantasy land. I can’t 
begin to count the times I would 
lose myself in its limbs... Then a 
tragic thing happened—I started 
growing up. As my visits became 
fewer and fewer, my friend and I 
grew apart. The day finally came 
when I no longer went out to play 
at all. 

Recently, I noticed the sassafras 


tree with its great limbs twisting 
skyward. I looked at it with new 
eyes and saw it was lonely and 
abandoned. Broken branches were 
scattered on the ground and my 
swinging rope hung limp and 
frayed. Painfully, I realized the aging 
tree mirrored the changes in me. 
Childhood is gone and I can no 
longer return to those carefree days 
I spent playing in its arms. It is time 
for me to spread my own branches 
wide. 
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The Dreamer’s 
Dream 


by Keith T: Mathis 


To interrupt the dreamer’s dream 
while he is so content 

as if you knew, unconscious mind 
that they were never meant 


A long lost love is lost again 

its fleeing image flies 

or perhaps a love that could 
have been 

gives up the ghost and dies 


To awake the night with heavy sobs 
and tears upon the breast 

to find the play has dozed again 

a cruel cerebral jest. 


The curtains drawn, the players dead 
the brilliant fantasy gone 

left cold reality in its stead 

and hours before the dawn. 
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The Son (with allusions to William Blake) 
by Judith A. Caswell 


After teaching English and bleeding red ink over myriad essays, 

I see him when I leave school, heading home. 

He stands by the cemetery where his parents are buried. 

Behind his head a fleece-flecked angel writes a name in the Book of Life. 
To his right another angel points a snow white finger toward heaven. 


Dressed in a tan suit, a vest, a green tie, 
He leans forward, 

As if he will saunter across the street, 
But he never does, 

At least not while ’'m watching. 


The sun dances off his gold-rimmed glasses. 

His long salt-and-pepper hair and beard 

Flow in the soft, downy breeze. 

He looks like a forty-one-year-old Santa Claus or a new Moses. 
Childlike, he holds a Tootsie Roll Pop in his left hand. 


He graduated from college 

And passed the entrance exam for law school. 

Then he withdrew. 

“Is he an ostrich with his head buried in the sand?” I ask aloud. 

In reply, the granite and marble monuments offer only a silent sentence. 


The son spends his days standing by the cemetery, walking, 
Reading the Bible, 

Buying small items at stores, 

Occasionally eating at soda fountains or restaurants. 


Although he has little spending money, 
He never accepts charity. 
He is meek and mild, people say, like a lamb, like a child. 


His six-foot stance and amiable smile suggest my sweet father. 
As I observe him, I think he misses his parents terribly, 
As I miss my dear father. 


Is he a fallen Icarus 

Or a Pegasus with clipped wings? 

Not to me! I know he will go home soon, as I will. 
When I gaze into his gentle, dovelike eyes, 

I see myself 

Or rather a sense of the me I’m supposed to be. 
Looking closer, I see Jesus Christ 

And He is risen! 

Hallelujah! Praise the Lord! 

















One More Afternoon 
by Rick Diamond 


I discovered when my kids were 
toddlers that I was severely limited 
in keeping them safe from the 
millions of dangers in the world 
around them. So I just do what I can 
to child-proof every place my kids 
are and then hope for the best. I 
don’t really even trust the Angels — I 
certainly believe in them and expect 
them to be around, but too many 
babies die of SIDS and too many 
children fall or drown or disappear 
for me to completely trust anything. 
So I just hang on. 

I was busy yesterday; I had papers 
to grade and a Sunday School lesson 
to prepare, the yard to rake, some 
cardboard shapes to draw for my 
wife’s project at church, a drawing to 
do fora friend, a meeting at school 
and I had to help my wife clean the 
house. 

Tomorrow is my daughter's 
birthday party—she’s two. I was 
starting one of my projects, trying to 
get done, ready to get the job after 
that started. But I couldn’t dust or 
draw or whatever it was because 
my kids were running through the 
house, screaming, laughing, chasing 
each other. My son was dressed as a 
knight in shining armor, swinging a 
plastic gray sword; my little girl had 
her Beauty and the Beast pajamas 
on. I worked for a while, trying to 
concentrate, but it was too hard. “Be 
quiet,” I shouted. “I’m trying to get 
the house ready for this weekend! 
How am I supposed to do anything 
around here?” They didn’t hear me. 
My son was also carrying his small 
red tape player, which was blasting 
out “Chim Chim Cheree” from Mary 
Poppins. 

I was mad; I’ve always got too 
much to do. Yesterday was no 
exception. My children were being 
bad and I needed to make them 
behave. 


And then one of those Angels 
grabbed me: I looked across the 
room and saw—my kids were 
running around my wife's legs 
while she was dusting her favorite 
figurines in a collection in a built-in 
bookshelf in our living room. There 
was light coming from her. My 
children’s faces were broad and red 
and smiling, their hair flying around, 
their little legs and feet whipping 
back and forth as they chased each 
other. 

Garrison Keillor, at the end of his 
novel, “WLT: A Radio Romance,” 
contrasts American and European 
cultures by having a character say 
this: “We're fatally ambitious people. 
And we work far too much. This is 
the American tragedy today: we 
work harder than our ancestors did 
and see less return for our labor 
and have to work even harder to 
stay even... Family life in America, 
compared to Europe, is starved and 
frantic and laced with injury and 
bitterness. We're pushing, pushing, 
pushing to make our kids happy and 
we don’t have time to show them 
how to live ...in America, I see 
parents too exhausted from work to 
do much with their kids except give 
them expensive toys and sit and 
study them and feel guilty.” 

Instead, I left the kitchen table 
where I had been doing something 
important, walked over, sat on the 
floor near my children and listened. 
Soon they were stomping all over 
me, pulling my hair, grabbing me 
around the neck. My little boy 
climbed up on my shoulders, yelling, 
“Avast ye, maties!” He had turned 
into a pirate, I guess. I put my little 
girl on my lap and said, “Tell me a 
story.” Her eyes got big and she 
nodded her two-year-old head and 
began, “Once upon a time, is a 
beautiful girl, her name Catie.” 


Lost 
Opportunity 


by Merrill O. Cantrell 


I have been told of green valleys 
and the bright shining day, 

Of friends and loved ones waiting, 
to greet you on the way. 


The pain is quick forgotten there, 
The press of daily strife 

is gone, where time is standing still, 
Where love equates with life. 


My life is scanning ‘fore my eyes, 
The sad, the bad, the good, 

The record’s set, that’s all there is, 
Did I do all I could? 


A man in shining raiment said, 
“Go back, your work’s not done.” 
My soul absorbed those words of 
love 
like basking in the sun. 


I turn about and walk away 
So sure of my new goal, 

To get back home and there to stay, 
My new life see unroll. 


Revived among my mourning 
friends, 

They said, “We thought you dead.” 
Oh no, I only slept a while, 

I never left my bed. 


I thought to tell about the man, 
Dressed all in raiment bright, 

The words I had were all so weak, 
His power, His love, His light. 


Once more I lay in bed alone, 
And pondered what to do, 

What was that goal I saw up there? 
Where was my life so new? 
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A Letter 
for Janet 


by Betty Nelson 


Kneeling, lacing Sarah’s shoes, 
you look up at her with radiant smile, 
eyes twinkling 


no foreboding of what was to come. 


If we could stop as a photograph does 
that moment in time when life 
is a smile, a touch, the hug of a child 
and not a battle fought on a minefield 
of obstacles unseen but deadly. 


You fought your battle courageously 

with vigor and with verve 

but your heart was broken by life's 
unlucky draw. 

You did ask why but when no one 
answered 

you refused to give up until all was 
said and shoes were tied. 


Your life was sparkle and pain, 

triumph and terror, engulfing us all. 

Your laugh and your life are with 
me still, 

forever embedded like a fingerprint 
on my soul. 


It was not for naught, your agony 
and joy, 

your pleasure and distress, 

your life’s journey 

that took a turn of no return. 


Soar Over us now as never before, 

watching us, loving us still as we 
love you, 

touching us with thoughts and deeds, 

remembrances of things past. 


I will not forget. 
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A Grim Fairy Tale 
by Keith T: Mathis 


Let us consider a young man and 
young woman who fell in love, way 
back in the mid ’70s. It was spring- 
time then, as it is now, and both young 
people had glamorous jobs with a 
fast food chain outlet, for they were 
young indeed. They were so much 
in love that, after a whirlwind romance 
of about 10 months, they made a 
brilliant decision. They dropped out 
of high school and got married. 

Needless to say, everyone did not 
share their opinion that this was an 
intelligent decision, but they were both 
blind and deaf to any opposition to 
their plans. They were young and in 
love and they had each other. That 
was all they needed, or so they 
thought. 

They continued with their 
glamorous careers until the young 
woman became pregnant. She exited 
the fast-paced world of fast-food to 
rear their child. The young couple 
loved their child more than anything 
in the world and wanted the best 
for her. So the young man decided, 
no matter how much the smell of 
cold grease in the morning invigo- 
rated him, he would give up his fast- 
food career for one slightly more 
rewarding financially. 

Here this story differs from many 
others of this kind. Instead of the 
young man encountering difficulty 
in launching a new career with his 
limited skills and education, he 
found a new and even more exciting 
career in which his income would 
actually be above poverty level. 
Luckily he had connections in the oil 
business. He would learn the true 
meaning of the old saying, “It’s not 
what you know, it’s who you know.” 
He would be a petroleum landman. 
In his new position, oil companies 
would pay him obscene amounts of 
money to lease the land on which 
they wanted to drill their wells. 

The young man had good 
teachers in the field and was a fairly 
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quick study. He found he had a 
certain talent for this type of work. 
He also found his new position 
gave him more prestige than he had 
ever gotten from being able to flip 
three hamburgers at one time. As 
impressive as the triple flip was, it 
paled by comparison to the young 
man’s new car, his fancy new 
western shirts, his pressed and 
laundered blue jeans and his favorite 
snakeskin boots. 

He ate lunch in fancy restaurants 
which catered to the nouveau semi- 
rich of the era. In the afternoons he 
would return to these establishments 
and drink in the bar with his friends 
and feel extremely grown up 
indeed. In addition to these perks, he 
was also able to pay his bills and 
buy his wife and daughter just about 
anything they wanted. He hardly 
ever missed the smell of cold grease 
in the morning anymore. 

SO our young protagonists were 
extremely happy for a time, so 
happy that they made more babies. 
What the heck, they could afford it. 
They loved their children dearly and 
wanted only the best for them. 
There was no doubt in their minds 
they would be able to provide them. 
Oil would always be plentiful, 
wouldn't it? 

Ah, but alas, the fairy tale began 
to go sour. As time passed, they 
found they had less and less in 
common. The young man had to 
travel a great deal and the young 
woman was usually busy taking 
care of three small children. The 
friends they had known in high 
school had graduated by now and 
were spending long hours having 
fun because they still lived with 
their parents. Their high school 
friends did not have to pay rent and 
utility bills. Some of them went to 
college. Some did not. The couple 
began to drift apart. 

The young woman turned to her 








family, to whom she had always 
been close. The young man, who 
had not been so close to his family, 
turned to alcohol and the camarade- 
rie of his high school buddies. 

Then in 1982, the oil business 
collapsed. The young couple lost all 
their money and divorced. Over the 
next decade the young couple, not 
so young anymore, found out just 
how hard it is to get a decent job 
without a decent education. Al- 
though they both got their G.E.Ds, 
they found it next to impossible to 
get a good job without a college 
education. But they couldn’t go to 
college. They had children to raise 
and jobs to go to. Glamorous exciting 
jobs, almost as good as they had in 
the fast-paced and exciting fast-food 
industry. 

It is now 1992. Our not-so-young 
man has managed to go back to 
college on government loans and 
grants that are provided for laid-off 
factory workers like himself. 

His high school friends who went 
to college have long since graduated. 
Most are successful to some degree. 
They are all more successful than he. 
His high school friends who did not 
go to college are mostly working 
manual labor jobs of one kind or 
another. With some of them he still 
has a nodding acquaintance. They 
will drink a few beers and laugh 
about the old times. If they drink 
enough they will reflect on what 
has happened to their lives and 
about all the opportunities they let 


slip away. Should’a, could’a, would’a 
become prevalent in the conversa- 
tion. The regrets are always present, 
vocalized or not. 

He has lost touch with most of his 
old friends. Some have moved away. 
Most have their own families and 
their own lives. A startling number 
of them are dead. 

He still owes thousands of dollars 
to the Internal Revenue Service for 
back taxes he failed to pay while he 
was in the oil business. He is desper- 
ately trying to pay his child support 
and support himself at the same 
time. Sometimes it seems almost 
impossible. Although it has been ten 
years since his divorce, he has never 
remarried. He can’t afford a court- 
ship, much less a marriage. In 
addition, he does not look the same 
as he did when he was the boy 
wonder of the fast food industry. 

He is sometimes the target of 
thinly veiled insults and outright 
snide remarks from people he once 
considered friends. From people he 
once considered family. Sometimes it 
seems to him he can almost hear the 
comments behind his back. “Lazy,” “ .. 
too good to work,” “... can’t support 
his kids.” The latter hurts the worst. 

As he writes a column for the 
college newspaper he sees the 
laughing, carefree young people 
dance by on the campus sidewalks 
and knows how often some of them 
skip class and how lightly they take 
their assignments. He wishes he could 
tell them about the mistakes he made. 














He wishes he could tell them of 
the pain he feels when he sees his 
children he loves so much have to 
do without things they need because 
he cannot provide for them as he 
once did. He wishes he could 
describe, even to himself, how he 
feels when he sees them do without 
things and never complain, cheer- 
fully making the best of what they 
have. He wishes he could tell them 
how much he misses his children, 
whom he rarely sees because he’s 
always too busy going to school and 
trying to scrape out a living. He 
wishes he could tell them about his 
children being young adults now 
and how he will never be able to 
replace the time he has missed with 
them. He wishes they knew how the 
inadequacy he feels as a parent 
fights its way into every aspect of 
his life, every aspect of his personal- 
ity. He wishes he could tell them 
how it feels to feel unworthy of 
your children’s love. 

He wishes he could tell them not 
to waste the opportunity to get a 
good education while they are still 
young and don’t have children and 
bills to worry about. He wishes he 
had listened when people who were 
older tried to warn him about 
getting married too young. 

But, alas, they are young, as he 
was then. Most would probably not 
listen, just as he didn’t then. Luckily, 
the glamorous, exciting, fast-paced 
world of the fast-food business is 
hiring everyday. 
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That afternoon I walked slowly 
down the long, red gravel road that 
led to the big white farmhouse in 
the trees, the place I had called home 
for all my 15 years. The tall, bare 
oaks and hickories swayed silently 
in the numbing January chill, and icy 
raindrops with their rhythmic pitter- 
patter deepened the daze I had 
fallen into. Dark rolling clouds 
crowded me into a place even tinier 
than the world I was in. Though all 
of my years Id lived in a secluded, 
watered-down version of the real 
world, that day it changed. Now it 
was dreary and dreamy, closing in 
on me. I had always imagined it 
would be this way the day my 
father died, but that was supposed 
to be decades from now. It had 
happened and I wasn’t ready. 

It was like I wasn’t me that day, 
like I had fallen into someone else’s 
place, far away from my perfect 
world. I thought his thoughts, and 
felt his pain, and lived his fears and 
somewhere was the kid I had been— 
careless, protected, innocent. But 
where was he? And whose life was I 
living? I didn’t imagine this could 
happen to me. 

I could almost still hear him 
working on the new tractor shed he 
had been building. I could nearly 
make out his giant frame striding 
across the yard, coming home from 
school, but the hazy, heavy air 
deceived me. No one was there. 

As I walked, I remembered long 
forgotten, little things, then unimpor- 
tant, but now memories to hold onto 
forever. I remembered the old 
huckleberry tree by the wood pile 
that I used to climb to watch for his 
truck to come home from basketball 
practice in the evening. I remem- 
bered how he used to hold me up 
so I could pick the huckleberries and 
taste their tartness. To me, they were 
sweet, because only my father could 
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Lost and Found 
by Ivy O. Weaver 


lift me up high enough to reach 
them. I remembered an old iron 
hook he hung on a low limb of a 
young post oak tree by our house 
years ago. When I asked him why 
he’d hung it up, he said, “So you can 
tell your son that your Dad hung it 
there.” I told him he could tell my 
son that himself. Now I realized he 
never could. 

All signs of youth seemed to fade 
away in that one day. Just a few 
hours reflected what I'd spent 15 
years achieving. I'd lost not only my 
father, but my best friend. I had 
spent more than 15 years, a lifetime, 
striving in everything I did to please 
one man, my father. I had followed 
him, imitated him, loved him. Now, 
just as the gentle winds of young 
December tempt the crimson autumn 
leaves my father so loved to see fall, 
and leave their bright color only in 
our memories, he had fallen. But he 
would not return in the fall or next 
year or ever. 

I was afraid that my efforts might 
seem wasted, for now who was 
there to praise them? My accomplish- 
ments might go unnoticed, for who 
was there to acknowledge them? 
Who could ever replace my father? 

And then, as I rambled down the 
road and through my thoughts, I 
realized this was the turning place 
I'd spent years avoiding. Manhood 
was upon me. It had taken the death 
of my father to give me that insight 
into my own life. But how was I to 
approach manhood without him? I 
needed him. Yet there was the 
doorway before me. To step through 
it would be to step from the inno- 
cence of childhood to the threshold 
of adulthood. It was there, and I 
could reach it, but without my 
father’s impact in this most impor- 
tant period in my life, the door was 
closed. I was caught in my own little 
world, which only one day before 


had been so easy and carefree. I'd 
known nothing but consistency, and 
certainty, and love. Now I knew 
little more about my future than 
where my next step would lead. 

And then I was home. The hidden 
home in the woods my father had 
built was there, and that was 
stability. As I walked up the winding 
sidewalk and through the squeaky 
gate and up the brick steps I heard a 
clapping sound. I knew our back 
screen door was falling closed as my 
mother walked out and down the 
hill behind the shed just like she had 
done every day for 15 years. She’d 
begun walking for exercise 15 years 
before, but I knew it was much 
more than that. When my mother 
walked, she left the world behind. It 
was her escape and her routine. She 
thrived on routine. It was stability. 

Though Dad’s death had caused 
an upheaval of everything, we knew 
she was carrying on, for her family 
and her own sanity. There she was, 
strong, proud, carrying on. Her 
husband was gone, and with him, 
her best friend. Though her loss was 
greater than anyone’s, there she was. 

Though I had lived to be like my 
father, she’d praised me. Though I’d 
followed him, and imitated him, 
she'd acknowledged me. I'd made 
him my hero, but she loved me and 
she was stability. 

I never made it in the front door 
that gloomy January day. From there 
my steps came faster and faster until 
I broke through the gate, by the 
shed, down the hill. I didn’t stop 
running until I was in my mother’s 
arms. She held me close, and I 
hugged her back. As I did, I kicked 
open the door and fell headlong into 
manhood. Through that day, that 
hazy, empty, chaotic day, I took my 
final step through that door and into 
adulthood. No man is ever too old to 
hug his mother. 
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Waiting for the Elephant 
by Phala Partin-Hay 


His smile reflected a majestic kindness. 
Alone it could melt the hearts 

of every being in the universe. 

When a young man, his responsibilities 
seemed unbearable, 

yet no hint of woe ever clouded his smile. 
And he dreamed of better days. 


The elephant trounced in a far distance, 
had yet to make his presence known. 


His love remained a compassionate comfort 
throughout our years of holding Attila at bay. 
His caring for us was never conditional, 

and countless times his humor saved the day. 


The elephant appeared sporadically on the scene, 
never long enough to warrant fanfare. 


His life moved on quietly and it was not unkind, 
though certain scars had been embedded. 

He plowed onward, and in his head he held 

a legacy of all dear to him. 

His smile still his trademark. 


One dark day, the elephant came unannounced, 
forced a confrontation and won the battle. 


The elephant was such a huge, unfeeling beast, 
and my father was such a delicate, tiny creature. 


The Road 
Home 


by Ivy O. Weaver 


Summer’s green and yellow leaves 

turn brown and line the shadowy 
eaves 

that hold the house in place among 

the oak and gum and hickory wood. 


The towering trees then cease to shade 
the grasses’ softened struggling blades 
and sunlight pours and starts to fade 
what once was dreary, dreamy mood. 


And now the place is cold and still, 
but soon the sunlight twists and fills 
the inside of the house and wakens 
brightness to its once sure post. 


That post was held by me in years 
when worldly matters posed no fears, 
only freedom plotted roadways 

I would travel least and most. 


But when I found this road I stayed, 
because I knew just where it led 
right back to where I should 

have been, 
among the long lived trees of home. 





























FARMHOUSE by George Fields 
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Enlightened Through a Window 


One evening several years ago I 
learned an important and rather 
expensive lesson. Although I can look 
back on it now and smile, if not laugh, 
it was not very amusing at the time. 

I must preface this little story by 
saying that I’m a divorced father of 
three, two daughters and a son. 
Although my children live with their 
mother across town, they visit me 
on a fairly regular basis. At the time 
this story takes place my daughters 
were eight and nine. My son, the 
principal character, was the magical 
age of six. 

I was working at a large bank, at 
the time. My job was in the cash 
vault. It was a stressful job to say the 
least and some days were worse 
than others. For instance, on the first 
of the month or on Mondays, it was 
not unusual for me to work ten or 
eleven hours without a lunch break. 

On this particular day it was the 
first of the month, it was Monday 
and it was raining. If that wasn’t 
enough, I was also coming down 
with a cold. Not to mention the fact 
that I was feeling the effects of 
celebrating a Dallas Cowboys 
victory, the day before. Cowboy 
victories were rare that season. 

All I wanted to do when I got off 
work was go home, eat, watch a 
little television in a horizontal 
position and go to bed early. 

But, I had promised my son that 
he could spend the night with me 
that night. So after going home and 
exchanging my wet coat and tie for 
old blue jeans and a T-shirt, I set out 
across town, in the pouring rain, to 
pick up my son. 

The drive over there was unevent- 
ful. | picked him up and we dis- 
cussed the usual fare on the way back. 

“How’s school?” 

“What have your sisters been up 
to?” 

“Tell Jennifer I said not to be 
kicking you in the head anymore. 
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by Keith T. Mathis 


And you stop using her good clothes 
to dry the dog with.” 

“What do you want to pick up for 
supper?” 

The last question was inconse- 
quential, because the,answer was 
always cheeseburgers. After we had 
picked up a heavenly smelling, 
greased-stained sack of cheesebur- 
gers and french fries, we were all 
ready to set up camp in front of the 
T.V. except for one thing. I needed 
to stop at the drugstore and get 
something to ward off my on- 
coming cold. 

I stopped at the drugstore, right 
down the street from my apartment, 
and said to my son. “Just wait in the 
truck so you won't get any wetter 
than you already are. I'll be right back.” 

I wasn’t worried about him 
because it was one of those stores 
where one can park directly in front 
and keep an eye on your vehicle, 
because the front of the store is 
constructed mainly of large, plate 
glass windows. 

I was in the store for only a 
couple of minutes. I made my 
purchase and headed back out to 
the truck. No problem, or so I 
thought. 

I must preface what happened 
next by saying that the truck I 
owned at the time had a standard 
transmission. If the key is turned 
while the vehicle is in gear without 
depressing the clutch and the brake, 
the vehicle will lurch forward at an 
alarming rate. 

As | approached the driver's side 
of the truck several things occurred 
to me at once. 

FIRST: I noticed my son was 
leaning over, reaching for the key, 
which I had left in the ignition. 

SECOND: I remembered letting 
him start the truck a few times 
during the previous week, while I 
was in the driver's seat, with the 
brake and clutch depressed. 


THIRD: I had neglected to inform 
the boy about the brake-clutch 
concept. 

FOURTH: As luck would have it, 
the truck was, indeed, in gear. 

FIFTH: The front of the truck was 
about six feet from a large plate 
glass window. 

SIXTH: The boy was going to turn 
the key. 

I opened the truck door at about 
the time the truck began its short 
but ill-fated journey. I was unable to 
get my foot on the brake before the 
erill of the truck made contact with 
the window. 

As a result there was one hell of a 
crash, 

The first crash came when the 
initial contact was made with the 
window. The subsequent crashes 
came as the large sheets of glass 
began to rain down on the hood of 
the truck and the sidewalk. The 
sound seemed to last forever. 

“Don’t ever do that again!” I yelled 
at my son. I immediately regretted it. 

I looked over at my only son. His 
brown eyes, as large as dinner plates, 
beginning to fill with tears. I looked 
away before my blue ones followed 
suit. 

I noticed that the front of the 
truck was sticking through a large 
display of disposable diapers. I 
realized this little incident could 
have been much worse than it was. 
Instead of disposable diapers there 
could have easily been something 
undisposable there, like a person. I 
shuddered at the thought. 

Furthermore, I realized that it was 
not the boy’s fault. It was mine. He 
had only been trying to help. 

‘Tm sorry, son,” I said, still not 
looking at him, “It wasn’t your fault.” 
I briefly explained to him what 
had transpired and how it was really 

my fault. I told him not to worry 
about it, that I would take care of it 
and it would be all right. Although 


he was still a little shaken, he was 
visibly relieved. 

It was a moment I won't easily 
forget. Not only could someone have 
been seriously hurt or killed, but if I 
had reacted differently towards my 
son, it could have driven a wedge 
between us that would not have 
been easily removed. Instead, I think 
it brought us closer together, 

I backed the truck out of the 
window. There were renewed 


crashes as glass fell off the hood of 
the truck. The police were sum- 
moned, Insurance companies were 
notified. No charges were filed and I 
bought the window for $206.50. My 
son had learned his lesson and I, 
most certainly, had learned mine. 
He told me not long ago that after 
I had fallen asleep on the couch 
that night, he put two quarters, 
which was all the money he had, in 
my pocket. I guess it was his six- 


Alone 
by Kay Burns 


Iam reaching a place in my aloneness 

that somehow feels very uncomfortable. 

Have | allowed time to pass me by so unwanting 
of the touch of another human being? 


Distrust has been my enemy that kept me apart. 
Never willing to take one more chance, that this 
time might be different. 

But the depths of my inner being are crying out 
to connect. 

Reach for me, let me reach for you before it’s 
too late. 


How long does one have to share precious intimacy, 
before one disappears into oblivion, whatever that 
may be. 

Our days are numbered, yet you’d never know by 
the way we waste time with little to show. 


It's strange, ’ve always needed time alone, 
now it seems to be all I have. 

If I shut my mind off, I can feel the utter 
pain that love will never come. 


I no longer know how to reach out and feel safe. 
And too old to feel one would reach toward me. 


Perhaps the pain of alone will at least keep me feeling. 


year-old way of helping me pay for 
the window. 

A couple of years later, after this 
incident had been demoted to an 
amusing anecdote, my son and I 
drove past that store. I noticed with 
no small sense of irony that it had 
gone out of business. I pointed this 
out to him as we drove by on the 
way to the rest of our lives. 


Serendipities 
by Carolyn Hendon 


Spring seems slow this year. 
No bold golden daffodils. 
So? Snow crocuses. 


Summer morning dew 
Glues mown grass to my bare feet. 
Delightful shivers. 


Autumn thunderstorm 
Subdues, strips limbs nearly nude, 
Save one red maple. 


Winter dusk surprise: 


Single silvery sunbeam, 
Bluebirds on a wire. 
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My New Name 
by Denise D. Fletcher 


What god are you? 

Are you called Poseidon? or Mercury? 

Surely not Arez, for violence is not in your look. : 
Are you Apollo and thus greeted with joy every morn? 
| think | see wine and revelry in your nature. 

Thus, Bacchus you must be called. 


Perhaps you are Zeus himself, 
Disguising yourself as a mere mortal this time 
To prey upon some unsuspecting female. 


But by your own actions, I know who you are 
Even as I know who you have made me: 
You are called Hades 
Because you have snatched 

From where it once wandered, 

Carefree and unguarded in its innocence 

My poor Heart— 
Cruelly keeping it prisoner — 
Where no light, but that from your glance, can touch it. 


Now my home is Hell. 


But even hell is heaven when my god is near me. 
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R.LP? 
by Denise D. Fletcher 


I want to write a description of you 
But tis difficult. 

Nothing so hard for the stonecutter 

As he chisels R.LP. and two dates on 
a marker— 

Nothing so hard for the newspaper 
man 

As he types who you were and 
who survives you— 


Why can’t I write a description 
of you? 


Perhaps because you are not 
actually dead. 
You are not in a box at eternal rest 
About to be covered with the 
sweet earth 
Waiting in hope for the resurrection, 
To be united with God and all 
the saints. 


No, you are very much alive! 
Most likely having just died 

In someone else’s bed— 

Resting a bit while 

Anticipating the resurrection still 


I think I can survive this— 
No epitaph is needed yet. 











What Did You Tell Him 


Dr. Steppenowski was skeptical 
at first. 

“Michael”, she queried, “Are you 
sure you're not expecting too 
much from your latest creation? 
Correlative to modern technol- 
ogy, your claims do not appear 
feasible.” 

“Not at all, my dear, not at all,” 
he remarked. 

He continued to labor over the 
document on the computer. 


Illyia Steppenowski merely shook 
her head and grimaced. Her fiancee, 
Michael Cullins, was a genius, yet 
eccentric. His entire young life had 
been spent pursuing the elusive 
science of robotics ... dedicated to 
making a machine identical to a man. 

“They’re more intelligent, more 
interesting, and more trustworthy 
than the human race!” he would 
exclaim when asked about his 
fascination with androids. 

She had spent many nights at her 
apartment waiting for a date who 
had forgotten all else. She occasion- 
ally wondered why she put up with 
it, but she remembered as his eyes 
turned to hers and said, “Wish me 
luck,” and gave her a kiss. 

Michael strode into the board 
room with a briefcase full of papers 
and a confident look on his face. 
The quizzical look on the faces of 
his older, more experienced superi- 
ors would evolve into one of 
wonderment over the next four 
hours as he unraveled the mystery 
of his latest technological break- 
through. 


“You all know what a positron 
is... the positive antiparticle of 
an electron, having the same 
mass and magnitude of charge. 
A positronic pattern is used to 
simulate the human mind, and 
is a robot’s ‘brain’. The reason it 
works so similarly is because 
the central nervous systems of 


by Jeremy D. Coe 


you and me operates off of 
electrical impulses.” 


“Cut the kindergarten stuff, 
Cullins,’ barked Al Munos, the head 
of the Department of Research and 
Development. “Get to the point, fast.” 


“Sorry,” said Michael, grin- 
ning. “Just setting the stage. The 
connection between human 
and robotic minds has always 
been little more than a dream.” 


“Of course,” snickered Munos. 
“It’s ridiculous!” 


“Theoretically,” corrected Michael. 
“The problem has always been that 
we do not know how to interpret 
the extremely complex electrical 
signals, therefore making it impos- 
sible to decipher human knowledge 
into a programming language...” 

“Thereby making it impossible to 
link-up. Period,’ growled Munos. 

“However,” Michael said, continu- 
ing. “If the positronic brain pattern 
of androids was molded into 
roughly the same fashion of hu- 
mans, why bother interpretation into 
programming language? Just link the 
source, us, to the receiver, them, and 
transmit only IMPULSES. Sure, we 
can’t understand the signals running 
around in our ol’ noggin. It would be 
like trying to take notes of the 
communications going through a 
phone line in one minute. We could 
never understand it, but maybe they 
can!” 

Dead silence ... even Munos 
couldn’t find words. As the young 
eccentric scientist pulled one 
diagram after another out of his case, 
few (if any) retained any doubts. It 
was feasible. It was incredible! 

Before he left the room even, 
Cullins had received grants from half 
of the board members and the nod 
to begin work. Mr. Stevenson, vice- 
president of production, said, “Good 
work, kid. Now build it!” So he did. 





Illyia saw little of her bridegroom-to- 
be for the next 13 months as he 
devoted all his time to LVS-2, the 
name he had given his prototype. 

It was, by no means, easy. His first 
objective was to design a working 
model of the positronic brain pattern. 
It was simple in theory,andon 
paper, but the going was slow. The 
mysteries of the human mind are 
not yet known, and it was therefore 
impossible to duplicate it completely. 
But, he used the knowledge he had 
and attempted to apply it logically to 
that he did not comprehend. The 
result was, in the end, satisfactory. 

The process of programming was 
novel, even to the scientific world. 
Instead of the application of human 
fingers to keys, Michael connected 
wires to his “little gray cells” and 
touched them with the circuitry of 
the computer. Of course, he was in 
no condition to be typing, anyway. 
He lay, fortunately, under heavy 
sedation, as one of his esteemed 
companions, a neurosurgeon, sawed 
a piece of his skull away to reveal 
the prize. “I feel like 'm jumpstarting 
a car,’ quipped the surgeon, as he 
connected the tangled mass of wires. 

After his scalp healed, Cullins was 
back in the lab with his new partner 
... the fully operational LVS—2. Each 
day, as he entered the office with his 
coffee, Elvis would state, in his 
musically monotone voice, “Good 
morning, Doctor Cullins. What shall I 
learn today?” 

Elvis memory banks were 
designed to store through verbal 
programming; when spoken to, he 
searched his mind for prior knowl- 
edge. If he had never heard the 
statement before, he immediately 
stored it in points of cross-reference. 

Dr. Cullins was so pleased with 
his work that he called Elvis his best 
buddy, and taught the android every 
song by his namesake. “He couldn't 
dance to save his life,” Michael noted, 
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“but he sure sings a hell of a lot 
better than the King.” 

The company definitely had a 
monopoly on the new brain cir- 
cuitry, but that didn’t mean the 
competition was not trying. Dozens 
of offers had been turned down for 
LVS-2 and even a few threats had 
been made to Dr. Cullins. Regardless, 
he had advanced up the career ladder 
and finally married the intelligent 
(and extremely patient) Illyia 
Steppenowski. One day, as the happy 
couple spent some quality time with 
their child, Elvis asked the doctor 
what the meaning of death was. 


“You've been reading 
Asimov, haven’t you? Don’t you 
know that robots aren’t 
supposed to ask such difficult 
questions?” 

“Tam so sorry, sir. | have run 
across the word in virtually all 
of my studies, and was merely 
wondering as to its meaning. I 
will withdraw the question.” 

“You never cease to amaze 
me, Elvis. No, no... I will 
answer your query. The word 
death is the state of being dead, 
or the end or termination. Dead 
means no longer living, or 
without life.” 

“Yes, sir, | understand that. 
How may one become dead?” 

“Well, my friend, you know 
that humans are burdened with 
the necessary functions of a 
heart and lungs, as well as many 
other systems. When these 
functions stop, a person dies.” 

“Iam sorry, sir, but though I 
understand in theory, I cannot 
relate to this example. For I have 
never experienced the strange 
functions of the human body.” 

“Lam sorry, my good friend. 
Sometimes I expect too much 
from you. Let me see...uh... 
something you could compre- 
hend ... uh... ah! Elvis, when 
you shut off your power to 
recharge, you enter the correct 
code and flip the power switch. 

GSS, Sie, 

“Well, when you switch the 


power off, a last surge of 
electricity goes through your 
body.” 

“For a fraction of a second, 
yes.” 

“And you are aware that 
your power is going at that 
time, are you not?” 

NES SIS 

“That is like death. Humans 
feel the power going from 
them. That feeling might last a 
little longer, perhaps, or much 
longer in some cases.” 

“Why is such a negative 
stimulus attached to it, sir? I 
cannot see in what way the 
experience could be unpleasant” 

“Elvis, you are far more 
intelligent and interesting than 
humans. But, there is one thing 
you will never comprehend ... 
feelings! They are a strange, 
illogical occurrence. Death: a 
feeling accompanies it and 
even the mere thought of it. It 
is not good, but makes humans 
hollow and remorseful. They 
hurt, for they shall never see 
their loved ones again, or do 
things they like.” 

“Why are they remorseful, 
though, if they have memory 
of those things and people they 
like in their memory banks?” 

“My friend, humans are not 
able to access their memory 
banks after death. It would be 
like you turning off your 
power forever, and we could 
never turn you back on.” 

“You are right, sir... I shall 
never fully understand. I will 
keep its definitions stored. One 
last question, sir... what is the 
meaning of a friend?” 

“Abhi! You are a difficult 
interrogator this morning. The 
literal meaning is a person, 
whom one knows well and is 
fond of, or a sympathizer. But I 
prefer another interpretation.” 

“What is that, sir?” 


Michael glanced at Illyia and 


smiled. “I won't say that out loud 
unless it gets me in trouble.” He 


leaned forward and whispered into 
Elvis’ audio receivers. “And that ends 
our session for the day.” 

Elvis’ assignment for the after- 
noon was to read The New York 
Times for the last one hundred 
years. As he studied, he formulated 
another question for his teacher. 
Leaving the microfiche on the table, 
he marched down the hall to the 
laboratory. Before he opened the 
door, his receivers tuned into a 
heated discussion inside. 

“No, I cannot do it!” yelled 
Doctor Cullins. 

“Sure, mister, whatever you 
say. If the stupid robot is worth 
more to you than your wife’s 
life, go ahead! We'll kill her first. 
But welll get that android 
somehow.” 

“That’s my life’s work! How 
dare you threaten me! Besides, 
Elvis is useless without my 
knowledge of operation.” 

“We'll find the papers.” 

“There are none. It’s all in my 

head, and Id kill myself before 

I told you the first password— 

our work is more important 

than my life!” 


Elvis was programmed not to 
interrupt, so he went back to the 
library, his mind whirring with, 
millions of calculations. After 
ransacking his laboratory and 
beating the crud out of Cullins, the 
mobsters left. Illyia returned to find 
the place a shambles, and asked the 
reason as she helped her husband to 
his feet. 

He ignored her questions and 
hobbled to the library. “Gotta see... 
if they ... they got Elvis!” he mut- 
tered. She followed, “What are you 
saying? Who? Elvis?” They burst into 
the room where, hours before, the 
most advanced robot ever built had 
been studying. The piles of micro- 
fiche were still neatly stacked on the 
table. Yet Elvis was not in his chair. 

“Maybe he decided to power up,” 
she said, unsure of herself. “Yeah,” he 
managed. “Yeah, maybe.” They 
slowly opened the door to the 
control room. On the floor lay an 








electron gun, which had the power 
to fuse the cells of a robot brain 


together, making it no more than a 
lump of metal. Beside it lay Elvis, his 
cranium still smoking. LVS-2 was no 
more. “Dammit!” screamed Cullins. 
“They did it! What a waste!... why? 
WHY?” The two scientists cried for 
an hour in each other’s arms; partly 
for their lost work, and partly for 
their adopted son. 

Later, Illyia said, “Michael? What 
was it you told him? What did you 
whisper?” With a tear rolling down, 
his cheek, the brilliant young 
scientist, normally a logical man, 
thought momentarily. “I told him 
that a friend was ...someone you 
would die for.” 


Then Pll Understand 


by Clarence Strickland 


To hell with understanding— 
P've understood all my life. 
I understood 


when Mother and Daddy went away 


and J— 
little and alone 
had to stay, 
and when the girl I loved 
married my best friend 
and I was best man 
or why my dog 
was put to sleep 
for killing sheep 


I understood 
why Emily couldn’t wait for me- 
and Michelle sought a career 
How Karen had to find herself 
and Sharlate had found Jesus 
And later I understood 
that she was young 
and I was old. 
To understand’ 
is always in response 
to no. 


But tonight 
I don’t understand, 
like a selfish child 
I want someone 
to shut out the world 
and 
just hold me. 
then in the morning— 
when she goes— 
I'll understand 
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My Greatest Journey 
by Marygwen S. Arnold 


The greatest journey that I can make, 
Reaches beyond all lands and times. 
It comes with every book that I take, 
And secrets are in its very lines. 


In its depths I can discover new places, 

Where courageous knights on white horses ride, 
And ladies are dressed in fine laces, 

In castles where gallantry abides. 


Books are a key to far-away lands, 
A window to customs not one’s own, 
A door to land tilled by another’s hands, 


In a place where one is never alone. 


Its lines take me to my deepest dreams, 
Where I can be someone I am not, 
Here the words provide the means, 


To experience a life beyond my lot. 





Books are the vessels of discovery, 
An escape from everyday cares and woes, 
A means for a healthy recovery, 


Through life’s journey here below. 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION by Barbara Holland 








Discoveries Abound During the Summer of 1981 


Early in 1981, my inner voice told 
me that it was time to do something 
just for myself. Over the years I have 
learned to listen to that voice. It has 
told me when to pull back, and do 
some reckoning, but also when to 
make a change and break away. This 
time, the voice was loud and clear. It 
said: “Break away.” 

I knew that one or two weeks 
would not be enough. It had to be 
something that was intellectually 
challenging and spiritually refresh- 
ing. The logistics would be difficult 
to handle, because, you see, at that 
time I had a first and a fourth grader. 

I wrote for catalogs and looked 
into grants, but nothing really 
appealed to me. I was about to give 
up when I caught a glimpse of a list 
of summer seminars and institutes 
posted near the entrance to the 
library. Most of them were six 
weeks which was too long. The title, 
“Old Age in History and Literature,” 
caught my eye. It was a four-week 
program in Cleveland, Ohio. I held 
my breath as I read through the list 
of qualifications. I discovered that I 
was eligible to apply and my spirits 
soared until I read the last line. They 
only accepted applications in pairs. 
Only two persons, not one, from 
each institution in different, but 
related disciplines, could apply. 
What a disappointment! 

It took some doing, but I per- 
suaded my friend and. colleague, 
Martha Allen, to fill out the applica- 
tion with me. She had a family home 
in Ohio where she used to spend 
her summers. We finished our 
applications and mailed them in, 
well in advance of the deadline. I 
felt a great sense of satisfaction at 
having completed the application. I 
had the process in motion and it was 
now out of my hands. 

In May I had a phone message 
from someone with an unfamiliar 
name, and an equally unfamiliar area 


by Elaine D. Graybill 


code. I was not in a hurry to return 
the call, but they were in a hurry to 
find me. Martha and I were awarded 
the grant. My work was just begin- 
ning. 

Within two weeks, I had an 
efficiency apartment in Cleveland, 
my two children enrolled in summer 
day camp and three train tickets. 
This program had to be right for me. 
Things were falling into place 
perfectly. 

As soon as our study program 
began, I felt a special kinship with 
the older, returning student, for now 
I was one. I walked a mile every day 
to take my children to the elemen- 
tary school that was the pick up and 
drop off place for the camp. Then I 
went to class from 9 to 3. After 
supper I invented activities to 
entertain two children in one small 
room. Our evening ritual was a trip 
to Baskin-Robbins at 8330 p.m., a 
short walk and then an early 
bedtime. Afterwards, I sat down to 
review my day’s notes and do some 
serious reading. 

We were into the second week of 
classes when I began to wonder if I 
had ever really read “The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock,’ “Ulysses” or 
The “Death of Ivan Illich.” I know I 
did, but now I knew that I hadn’t 
really understood them. The redis- 
covery of the joy of learning at 
middle age was an unexpected 
pleasure. A friend once said to me 
that she wouldn’t mind being 20 
again if she could have the wisdom 
of the years between 20 and 40 at 
the same time. I was certainly glad 
that I was not in my twenties! 

Over the long July Fourth week- 
end my husband came to visit. We 
rented a car and set off on the Ohio- 
Indiana turnpike to look for the 
place where our Mennonite ances- 
tors had settled. We drove into the 
small town alongside the horses and 
buggies. At the general store my son 








announced that we were from 
Texas and looking for relatives. Little 
did we expect the mayor and his 
sister to invite us to their house and 
tell us about the history of the area. 
We left with names of books, 
articles and other sources to do 
genealogical research. It is a bit 
sobering, although rewarding, to 
discover one’s roots and the pictures 
of that visit are treasured memories. 

It was close to the end of our stay 
in Cleveland when the other 
participants began to tell me that I 
had well-behaved children. That was 
news to me. I had always thought of 
them as being normal, but not “I 
particularly well-behaved. For the 
first time, I looked at my children 
with detachment. They were no 
longer extensions of myself, but 
little persons with their own ideas 
and their unique ways of expressing 
themselves. I thought rather sheep- 
ishly that, although I had not 
neglected them, I had been so 
involved in my own learning, that I 
hadn't noticed that they, too, had 
grown and had made some discover- 
ies of their own. 

On the return trip to Texas, when 
we stood in line to change trains in 
Chicago, the children made friends 
of their own and asked to sit with 
their new friends rather than with 
me. “Did they realize that travel was 
an important learning experience?” I 
wondered. 

It has been more than eleven 
years since the summer of 1981, but I 
am often reminded of it in subtle 
ways. Since that time my son has 
made three cross-country trips on his 
own. One day not long ago, as we 
were out driving, he said, “I’m glad 
that you let me make these trips. 
They were valuable learning 
experiences.” 

“Did he realize that it all began in 
Cleveland?” I wondered. My daugh- 
ter, a fairly recent driver, has not 
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ventured out on her own, but she “I never see a Baskin-Robbins have to do, I can think of Cleveland, 
will. For many years after the without thinking of Cleveland.” As where for one month, I had it all 
Cleveland trip and sometimes even for myself, whenever there are too and everything was as perfect as it 
now, when we pass a Baskin- many demands on my time, and I could be. 


Robbins she can be expected to say: think that I will never do all that I 


Toe 


of a mouse 


by Clarence in my Office, 
ae. those tell-tale 
Strickland aroeainge 


on my window sill. 
He probably resides 
behind or under 
one of the 
bookcases. 
Living 
in close proximity 
to Shakespeare, 
O'Neill, Chaucer, Aristotle 
and other great 
minds of the past 
(and some lesser ones, too). 
He cares 
not a whit 
for their minds 
so long as 
they taste good 
or provide 
a warm bed 
for his sleep. 


SO NOW 

I must decide 

which is more important, 
the life of a living creature 
or the 

“volumes of forgotten lore.” 


It is 

with a heavy heart 
that I search 

for the trap. 


I'm sorry, 
little fellow, 
you lose. 
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Reflection on Dialect 


Geography 
by Jane Purtle 


When did a bucket become a pail? 


About the time I traded hoe for book. 


With it went polecat, snap beans and roasting ears— 


All castaways of the life I forsook. 


Now, I seldom think of tow sacks, French harps 


Chitlins, goobers, pulley bones or light bread. 


I speak of “certain nuances” and “critical aspects,” 
Of the hand that mocked and the heart that fed. 


In library basements where no grass grows 


I carefully delete all the “you alls” 
And “used-to-didn'ts.” I do not listen 


For whippoorwills or the unhoed land that calls. 


But in summer when the small branches run 


And a pallet on the sleeping porch is right 


I wish again, for butter beans and one 


Who will holp me look far into the night. 


1492-1992 


1492 
Drifting through the fog, 
Colors obscured, salty air, 


Unfamiliar shore. 
by April Baldwin, Alexis Hill 
and Becky Trussell 


Pillaging Pratfalls and Patriots: A Quinticentennial Nightmare 


“One cannot help but be in awe 
when one contemplates the myster- 
ies of eternity, of life, of the marvel- 
ous structure of reality.” 

Albert Einstein 


“Ecco, Giuseppe, un altro vino 
rosso per favore! Ey, buddy, we have 
beena ‘ere for ‘bouta three lousy 
weeks. You seena any of demma 
stinkin’ elephants?” 

Christofer “Calcutta” Columbus 
Pogo’s Bar and Grill, Barbados—1492 


Five hundred years have passed 
since that confused Italian first erred 





by Ray E. Mutchall 


in the name of glory and the 
Spanish crown, Mother Rabinowitz, 
yet humanity’s absurd practice of 
romanticizing mistakes and atrocities, 
writing history (a most sacred 
science) merely to suit expedience, 
continues unabated. Granted, they 
occasionally produce the likes of 
Gandhi, Einstein, Robin Williams and 
others, mostly authors, who appear 
sentient enough to laugh at them- 
selves, but these oddities are truly 
rare. In light of the last batch of SAT 
scores acquired by this department, 
it would now seem that thirty-two 
percent of these creatures believe 


that Cambodia lies in South America 
or that John Wayne died at the 
Alamo... in Kansas! Instead of 
settling their petty grievances 
through rational, third-party debates 
or by pushing their democratic 
flirtation to its logical outcome—a 
united planet—these barbarous little 
cowboys seem fascinated by 
launching horrid metal projectiles 
through one another and worse! For 
35 years these seemingly sentiment 
simians have been dabbling with 
spaceflight, Mother Rabinowitz, and 
have thus been classified as annoy- 
ingly hazardous. Based solely upon 
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the performance of its predatory 
inhabitants over the past 500 years— 
their devastating blunders, insatiable 
greed, and their uncanny ability to 
wax perilously apocalyptic—it is 
hereby proposed by this department 
that earth be purged of its human 
inhabitants and that this extermina- 
tion begin one second before 
midnight Greenwich time on 
December 31, 1992. 

Cristoforo Colombo’s 13,000 
kilometer geographical faux-pas 
inadvertently plunged the whole of 
mankind into a half-millenium-long 
chain reaction of incredulous ideas 
or decisions and disastrous blunders. 
Discovery was followed by explora- 
tion. Continental plunder produced 
colonization. European contact with 
the natives begat disease. Decimated 
peoples, offering brazen new settlers 
far less resistance than would their 
original millions, begat expansionism. 
Plundered potatoes brought an end 
to famine. A healthier diet begat an 
increased labor force. Additional 
humans and raw materials begat 
industrialization. Larger factories 
increased wealth. Larger purses 
fostered greater extravagance, 
including the purchase of Archduke 
Ferdinand’s limousine. This vehicle, 
in turn, facilitated the employment 
of an imbecile, who, on Sunday, 
June 28, 1914, after successfully 
dodging five previous assassination 
attempts in Sarajevo, decided to stop 
directly in front of the sixth and 
decisively most successful assassin! 
This, in turn, begat the first, world- 
wide “war to end all wars,” Mother 
Rabinowitz, and these oft-times 
calamitous results can only be 
surpassed by their incredible greed. 

Based upon observations, some of 
these depraved and cunning beasts 
would wantonly ravage their own 
offspring if a profit were involved. 
Two Spanish cousins, Cortes and 
Pizarro, conquered, plundered and 
slaughtered the Aztecs and the Incas, 
respectively. Despite the fact that 
this pair surpassed even their wildest 
dreams of avarice, there were far 
more subtle games afoot. After the 
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“real” Americans provided the corn, 
squash and after-dinner cigars and 
then returned to their respective 
villages, for example, a few Pilgrim 
newcomers, in the true spirit of 
Thanksgiving, sat around thinking 
up ways to relieve those poor 
misguided redskins of all that 
burdensome farmland. This depart- 
ment, Mother Rabinowitz, is well 
aware of the law of averages and 
agrees that excessive greed is 
sometimes dealt a poetically judi- 
cious blow. Just such a blow was 
struck on June 25, 1876, when a self- 
serving swine named Custer got 
exactly what he deserved, much to 
the dismay of 263 troops, near the 
banks of the Little Big Horn. This 
proud egomaniac could have served 
as the expanding young republic's 
posterboy for “manifest destiny,” an 
arrogant belief that since one was a 
free, white, Christian male and 
heading in that direction anyway, it 
must be his! Thanks to William 
Randolph Hearst’s “yellow-journal- 
ism” (eg. published lies about 
nonexistent atrocities in Cuba) and 
the as-yet unexplained explosion of 
the Maine, an outraged populace 
gave President McKinley and 
Congress enough of an excuse to 
send Teddy Roosevelt riding up San 
Juan Hill. Perhaps most importantly, 
ignorant young patriots were 
callousy sent to their deaths in order 
to fill the already swollen purse of a 
dog-faced newspaper mogul and 
that is yet another repugnant reason 
to fumigate the orb. 

Although they all seem to excel at 
wholesale slaughter when they put 
their minds to it, Mother Rabinowitz, 
there does seem to be one primarily 
democratic group of “go-getters” 
called Americans who have almost 
single-handedly thrust the disturbing 
concept of warfare well beyond 
comprehension. Even from the 
beginning, these fascinating creatures 
broke with convention and elevated 
armed conflict to an art-form. Their 
initial enemy, for example, was 
required to wear bright red suits, 
march in straight lines and adorn 





themselves with white crosses over 
their chests thereby providing 
minutemen with an ample place to 
aim. The patriots, on the other hand, 
could fight with long hair, wear 
whatever they wanted to and hide 
behind things. The British called 
them cheats, cowards and uncouth. 
The Americans, in like manner, 
called young King George’s represen- 
tatives ... targets! They faced their 
old adversaries for an encore 
performance in 1812 and by 1860, 
finding no willing volunteers 
elsewhere, decided to butcher each 
other. In 1898, 1917 and 1940 they 
were still conducting “wars,” but by 
1945—faced with the devastating 
effects of nuclear fission—they had 
to civilize their terminology. Thus, in 
Korea they participated in a “police 
action.” By Vietnam, they were 
simply holding “conflicts,” and by 
Desert Storm, this department was 
somewhat startled to learn that they 
had more or less returned to the 
truth and were merely conducting a 
“disagreement!” Their utter disregard 
for the fate of their brethren, Mother 
Rabinowitz, speaks for itself. 

These odd and indisputably 
destructive creatures have been 
afflicted by such imbecilic mistakes, 
avaricious cravings and murderous 
intentions since they first became 
fixated by fire. The traditional 
methods of dealing with this 
situation have all been explored, 
leaving none but the final option. It 
would take these people less than 
two centuries to return to their 
current level of technological 
development if transported else- 
where. The original Babel scheme 
would simply turn them all into 
linguistics experts in less than five 
years. Total separation is unfortu- 
nately bound by both practicality 
and economics. And beyond the age 
of eight, their meat becomes much 
too stringy for discriminating palates. 
These poor demonic knaves are 
practically pleading for mercy, 
Mother Rabinowitz. Please put them 
out of their misery; let there be a 
true and lasting peace on earth. 


Sa ee 





Bosque River 


The Cry of the Coyote 
by Cathy McCracken 


by Clarence 
Strickland 


The river 

is not as deep now 
as when 

I was a boy, 
wading out 

to set my trotlines, 
struggling 

to stay above water. 


The bank 

is not as steep and high 
as when 

I cut caves 

into its sandy sides, 
covered the entrance 
with brush 

and pretended I 

was guardian of 

the river. 


The shade 

under these giant pecans 
is not as cool 

as when 

I raced 

across the fields 

and pastures 

to this soft place of rest. 


It is 

not as far down the river 
to the gravel bar 
as when 

Bill and I 

walked it together 
years ago. 

The adventure 

is gone 

but 

perhaps 


it isn’t 
the river that has changed, 
but the boy. 


The coyote howled again. James 
stopped scooping feed into buckets 
and listened as several more joined 
in. Soon it seemed as if the entire 
evening was filled with a cacophony 
of voices—a sound familiar and yet 
each time different, a beloved night- 
time melody sung in different keys. 

For a minute, James could feel the 
blood pounding with every heart- 
beat, feel the air rushing into his 
lungs, feel the cool night air on his 
head thrown up to the stars. The 
howls filled the air with utter 
abandonment, proclaiming the packs’ 
oneness with the night. He almost let 
loose the howl growing inside himself 
as he had done on some nights but 
turned it into a rueful chuckle instead. 
The dogs would start barking and he 
knew he couldn’t explain his own 
version of the primordial scream to 
his brother Thomas. 

Thomas, he thought with a fond 
smile. No, Thomas wouldn’t under- 
stand. Thomas and his new Lexus, 
his job with a big company. When 
Thomas visited the ranch, James 
knew all he saw was the creaky 
trailer house—faded and forlorn, the 
rusty equipment, the dust, the dirt, 
the manure, the half-finished barn 
with sides open to the air, looking 
like a large tin man with his chest 
open, showing the space for a heart 
he had yet to find. He couldn’t see 
what James saw—the land so full of 
life—grass and water, the fat sleek 
animals, a small self-contained world 
all on a few hundred acres. No, 
Thomas wouldn't understand. 

The paint mare nickered and 
James went back to measuring feed. 
The coyotes had stopped their 
symphony and he knew shortly 
they would begin their evening 
sojourn, quietly and stealthily, like 
silent ghosts of the evening. They 
would hunt, looking for small prey. 
If found, a feast would be in order. 
If unlucky on a trail or game were 


scarce, they would feed as best they 
could—on mesquite beans, wild 
plums, whatever was provided by 
the season. He could often tell what 
kind of a year it would be simply by 
their droppings which he often 
found when out making rounds of 
the pastures. 

James’ thoughts were scattered by 
the explosion of a gunshot reverber- 
ating in the night air. He ran for the 
trailer, pausing only long enough to 
latch the barn door. 

Thomas was in a stance on the 
front deck, the bead of his rifle 
hunting the dusk. It stopped as his 
face flushed with emotion and 
another shot rang out. James’ eyes 
raced to the horizon hoping to catch 
the flight of the bullet and saw the 
coyote as it went down. 

“What the hell are you doing?”, he 
shouted as he wrenched the gun 
from Thomas’ arms. But it was too 
late. The coyote was dead and the 
anger in James’ eyes sparked the 
night even though he left it unspoken. 

Thomas only stared at James. He 
was shocked by James’ reaction and 
sincerely puzzled as to what had 
gotten into his brother this time. 
Thomas shrugged, casually took the 
rifle, unloaded it and walked back 
into the house. 

James reached into the night with 
his heart to make an apology but 
knew it was for himself that it was 
needed. The earth would forgive. 
The buzzards would clear the 
carcass, wild scavengers scatter the 
bones. Soon the coyote would be 
part of the very soil and air and not 
so much as a memory to its own. It 
would be gone, consumed in the 
daily cycle of the earth. 

Yes, the earth would forgive. But 
now James would have the task of 
forgiving Thomas and at the same 
time, being forgiven . 

He himself had killed. Often. Deer 
for venison. Sick cows. Horses 
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injured and fear-crazed. Beavers 
damming the creek. And yes, even 
the coyotes, when times were bad 
and emboldened by hunger, they 
would hunt the newborn calves or 
the duck pen. He had seen death 
come quickly or quietly and slowly, 
sometimes violently with struggle or 
achingly with illness. Still he was not 
reconciled. 

James started into the trailer. He 
wanted to explain to Thomas this 
paradox of the land, must make him 
understand. But his steps slowed, the 
urgency burning out as quickly 


Reflective 
The four seasons 
reveal nature’s transitions 
by orderly design. 
by Elaine D. Graybill 


Summer 
In the summer sky 
A mighty seagull flies by 
Eclipsing the sun. 
by Eric Doggett and John Hobbs 


Autumn 

Cascade of colors 

Falling gently to the ground 
Covers dying grass. 


by Jana Champion, David Guy 
and Sheila Johnson 
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as a shooting star flares and is gone. 
How could he put into words 
feelings he himself was unsure of. 
He knew death was necessary. A 
man sometimes had to kill. Didn't 


he? Did he? 

James sighed and opened the 
door. They would talk of other 
things and pretend the moment had 
not happened. They would laugh 
when they parted, the needs of their 
bond felt but unacknowledged. And 
he suspected it would be a long time 
before Thomas visited the ranch again. 





Polished 
Stones 


by Shirley A. Puckett 


Tomorrow’s just another day 

And then there's still another 

- Yesterdays will always be 
Polished stones of time 


Eggs in our malts 
Before the morning bus 
Pushing racecars 
To cardboard gas stations 
In the afternoon 


Dead grass trails 
Playin’ monster behind the tool shed 
evoune i? 
And the crickets sang 


Finding crawdads twixt our toes 
Arm wrestling victories at six 
Standing in the kitchen popcorn line 


Riding bikes and bruising trees 
A rescued rabbit 
From the tractor blade 
Sojourns to the fort 


And then the street lights came on 
“Bedtime! School night!” 
Peeking ‘round the pillow 
At Festus and Matt Dillon 


Tomorrow’s just another day 
And then there’s still another 
Yesterdays will always be 
Polished stones of time 


ae 
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